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REVIEWS 


Handbuch der Archiologie, im Rahmen des 
Handbuchs der Altertumswissenschaft, Part I. 
Edited by Walter Otto; pp. viii, 20*, 238, with 
11 figures in the text and 36 plates. Munich: 
Beck, 1937. 13.50M 


This long-awaited handbook will be welcomed 
by all students of archaeology if for no other 
reason than that the business of constructing this 
sort of work has lagged somewhat of recent years. 
Here we have but the first part of the under- 
taking—little more than an introduction—but the 
manifest excellence of this prolegomenon and the 
eminence of the scholars, Swiss, Austrian, Span- 
ish and Dutch, as well as German, whose contri- 
butions will enrich the handbook, give rise to the 
most confident expectation of the success of the 
work as a whole. 

The volume opens with a bibliography of 20 
pages—some 800 items—which involves general 
archaeological works, monographs and journals. 
From these the scope of the work is to be in- 
ferred; they cover the archaeological fields of 
Europe, northern Africa and the Near East, with 
an occasional excursion into Central Asia. The 
focal point, it is true, is the Mediterranean basin, 
notably Greece and Italy. 

This extension of the sphere anticipated is 
quite in keeping with the expressed policy of the 
editors of the Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft in which the Handbuch der Archiologie 
will form Part vi. In the new series which will 
replace the former classic instituted by Iwan von 
Miiller half a century ago we find ‘klassischen’ 
erased from the title. 

The honor of writing the introductory article 
falls to the lot of Ernst Buschor who discusses 
the concept and method of archaeology and 
stresses the consideration that the method is, in 
the main, quite at the mercy of attendant cir- 
cumstances. There is little in the way of novelty 
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in his observations, but it is fitting that the essay 
of a literary stylist such as Buschor is should 
occupy the position of prominence that it does. 

A long and valuable chapter (11-66) on the his- 
tory of archaeology is contributed by Friedrich 
Koepp with the collaboration of Oswald Menghin 
and Alexander Scharff. It is more a history of 
individual antiquaries and archaeologists than it 
is of actual archaeological achievement, and this 
procedure is altogether in harmony with the ex- 
pressed view that it is the personality of the 
investigator that is all-important. In view of the 
inevitable tendency to overlap that appears in 
works of composite authorship, it is not surpris- 
ing to find in the second part of the Handbuch 
another section dealing with Die wissenschaft- 
liche Aufsuchung (85-96). This contains a table 
of archaeological expeditionary work from 1811 
to 1935. No national prejudice is, I think, any- 
where manifest, and honor is given where honor 
is due, though I cannot help feeling that, of 
eighteenth-century antiquaries, something less 
than justice has been done to Count de Caylus, of 
whom Koepp speaks somewhat slightingly. Wher- 
ever I have consulted his writings, I have received 
the impression of a genius far in advance of his 
age. Naturally Winckelmann and his work come 
in for extended comment, but the praise that is 
bestowed on him as an interpreter of antiquity 
is not entirely without reservation. In this archae- 
ological history, the chronological method is not 
slavishly followed. Rather does the author prefer 
to trace parallel lines of archaeological investiga- 
tion from one generation to another. Nowhere, 
however, do we find a clear exposition of the es- 
sential differences that distinguish antiquary 
from archaeologist. 

The primary process of the science—the un- 
earthing of ancient sites—is elucidated by the 
late Theodor Wiegand, the most skilled, perhaps, 
of all modern excavators. His section on the 
Untergang der Denkmiler (74-82) is unusual but 
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timely. In his account of the methods of scien- 
tific digging, we have mention of all details from 
the plan of the excavation-house to the proper 
publication of the finds. Points as minute as the 
use of color-filters and X-ray work are included. 
The Anhang by the late Kurt Regling on the 
assistance afforded by coins to archaeological re- 
search seems out of place. 

The volume ends with a discussion of the evi- 
dence of the written word as it assists in archae- 
ological investigation. F. W. von Bissing treats 
the scripts of the East, Egypt, Cyprus and Crete. 
He is forced to range over a vast field, and the 
limitation of his space occasions him an obvious 
embarrassment. Albert Rehm is to a rather less 
degree handicapped in his contribution on Greek 
and Roman inscriptions. It contains, none the 
less, an adequate account of the controversy that 
rages over the date of the genesis of the Greek 
alphabet and of the storm—now almost stilled- 
that involved the question of the relation of the 
Roman and Etruscan letters. 

In the constructing of a work of such complex- 
ity as this handbook, it must needs be that of- 
fenses come and errors arise. Even a cursory 
reading shows that the proofs have not been cor- 
rected with the care that such a book demands. 
The worst of the mistakes—sometimes two and 
three to the page, and not always in English 
names—I have noticed on pages 4*, 5*, 7*, 9%, 
11*, 15*, 13, 55, 95, 96, 107, 132, 169, 174 and 183. 
There is no consistency displayed in the spelling 
of some names, e.g., Ras Shamra and Rostovtzeff. 
And British scholars who have received the dis- 
tinction of knighthood will be surprised to find 
their title standing here as a prefix to the nomen 
rather than the praenomen (as Sir Evans for Sir 
Arthur). Such an error, it is true, is regularly 
committed by journalists in this country; but 
German scholars ought, in all conscience, to know 
better. 

A. D. FRASER 

University of Virginia 

University, Va. 


De Arte Rhetorica I (De Coracis Arte). Scripsit 
Georgius Kowalski; pp. iii. Lwow: Kraw- 
ezynski, 193 (Acta Seminarii Philologici 1, 
fasc. 3-4, Universitatis Ioanneo-Casimirianae 
Leopoliensis ) 

In the Rhetoric 1402a, Aristotle presents as 
the last of nine topoi of sham enthymemes the 
substitution of the absolute for the particular. 
This is compared with two propositions possible 
in dialectic, that (1) the non-existent is, since 
the non-existent is non-existent, and (2) the un- 
known can be known, since we can know that it 


is unknown. The paragraph further supplies the 
oldest reference to the Art of Corax, which is 
declared to be composed out of this topos of the 
likely and unlikely. The example set forth is the 
common one of the defense, based on probability, 
which a weakling will make when accused of 
assault and battery by a strong man, and that 
which a strong man will make when accused by 
a weakling. The weakling will say: ‘It is not 
probable’; and the strong man will say: ‘It is not 
probable, for it was sure that people would think 
me likely to use violence.’ Aristotle says that 
the fallacious procedure of substituting the abso- 
lute probability for the particular illustrates 
what is meant by ‘making the worse appear the 
better cause,’ a procedure which brought justi- 
fiable objection to the training offered by Pro- 
tagoras. 

The present book, dealing with Corax (fl. ca. 
B. C. 467), naturally takes its starting-point from 
this paragraph of the Rhetoric, and may indeed 
be regarded as primarily a commentary upon it. 
The study is documented for every point by cita- 
tions from ancient sources, and occasionally also 
an illustration is supplied from modern litera- 
ture. The book is divided into four chapters. 

Chapter I, De Artificio, examines the two 
propositions taken from dialectic, and the treat- 
ment that these received from many ancient 
writers of different schools of thought, and 
especially, of course, from Parmenides and Plato. 
The question whether Aristotle rightly brings 
these propositions into conformity with the Art 
of Corax leads to a full discussion of the role filled 
by the principle of opposing contraries on the 
same subject—in the judicial genus (Corax’s sole 
concern) ; in genuine dialectic, as well as in eris- 
tic and other sophistic method; in proverbs, 
religious persuasion, medicine, music; and in the 
theories about justifiable lying. 

Chapter ul, De Arte, studies the example set 
forth in Aristotle’s paragraph. This example is 
as old as the sixth century, and its origin lay in 
the judicial realm. Its use is connected with the 
rhetorical principles of the Counter-Charge and 
the Hope of Escaping Detection. Kowalski inves- 
tigates the various purposes which the example 
served in Aristotle’s works, and in other writers. 
A close connection between Corax and_ the 
sophists is denied. 

The third chapter, De Artis Definitione, con- 
siders the different names for the art of rhetoric 
(techné logon was the oldest) and includes an 
interesting history of the terms rhétor and 
rhétorike (of Sicilian origin). The theory of 
persuasion arose out of three sources: (1) law 
and civil affairs; (2) dialectic, which involves 
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the relation of persuasion to true cognition; (3) 
magic and the medical art, and here the discus- 
sion includes persuasion in the poets and in 
music. Persuasion was early known to depend 
upon the sound of the words as well as upon 
argument. Kowalski then proves that Corax did 
not invent rhetorical Disposition. 

De Artis Inventoribus, the last chapter, sifts 
and appraises the evidence in the reference to 
Corax and Tisias as founders of the art of rhet- 
oric. 

On the main points of dispute respecting 
Corax the author effectively corroborates latter- 
day opinion. To the reviewer, however, the chief 
value of the book lies in the array of pertinent 
material, especially from the kindred field of 
dialectic, which is brought to bear upon the study 
of Corax. Kowalski has thereby clarified and con- 
siderably enlarged our knowledge of the origins 
of rhetoric. 

HARRY CAPLAN 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, The Robinson 
Collection, Baltimore, Md. Fascicule 2 (United 
States of America, Fascicule 6). By David 
Moore Robinson with the assistance of Sarah 
Elizabeth Freeman; pp. 38, 54 plates. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. $5.00 
It is a far cry from the early volumes of the 

Corpus Vasorum—a short 12 years ago—to the 

present fascicule. Instead of the crowded plates 

of the first Louvre and British Museum publica- 
tions, with sometimes more than fifteen illustra- 
tions on one page, we now have two, often only 
one, at most four views comfortably occupying 
each plate. The result is that details become 
beautifully clear and the illustrations can be used 
for careful study. In the present stage of re- 
search, when the styles of individual vase paint- 
ers have become an absorbing subject, such an 
adequate presentation is a matter for congratu- 
lation. Every student of Greek vase painting 
will be grateful to Mr. Robinson and his co-worker 

Miss Freeman for the trouble they have taken to 

achieve this excellent offering. 

The material consists of red-figured Athenian 
vases, ranging from the time of Oltos, about 520 
B.C., to the late fifth century. Besides examples 
properly belonging to Mr. Robinson’s own collec- 
tion, some of them here published for the first 
time, about a dozen others are included from the 
collection of the Baltimore Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. The latter 
have been conveniently ‘lent’ to the Robinson 
Collection for inclusion in this volume. Originally 
they were acquired from Paul Hartwig who had 


described them in the Rémische Mitteilungen 
(1887), the Jahrbuch (1891), and Die griech- 
ischen Meisterschalen (1893). It was a good 
idea to republish them here refurbished and 
rephotographed, for they are exceptionally im- 
portant pieces. Included are such masterpieces 
as the satyr drinking from an amphora, by 
Epiktetos; the client in a potter’s shop, purse in 
hand, by Phintias; the satyr sitting on a wine- 
skin, by the Panaitios Painter; the stealthily 
advancing satyrs, by the Panaitios Painter, one 
of the most brilliant and vivacious renderings in 
Greek art; and, by way of effective contrast, the 
two formalized running warriors, by Douris. 

The Robinson collection itself also contains 
many noteworthy pieces. Some are old friends, 
like the Stroganoff amphora by the Nikoxenos 
Painter, and the amphora with Midas judging < 
satyr. Others are comparatively new, known only 
from Mr. Robinson’s recent publications in the 
American Journal of Archaeology. Of these one 
of major interest is the skyphos in the style of 
‘the Lewis Painter’ with a signature by Polygno- 
tos, which has shown us that the Lewis Painter’s 
real name was Polygnotos. We have here another 
case of two artists by the same name, for the 
style of this new Polygnotos is very different 
from that of the well-known vase painter who 
signed stamnoi and amphorae now in Brussels, 
London, Syracuse, and Moscow. 

The authors have spared no pains to present 
all essential information in their text, including 
technical analyses. The interpretations and bib- 
liographies are eloquent proof of the wide range 
of their knowledge. Only students in this field 
can appreciate the enormous amount of work and 
the close application implied in these descrip- 
tions. 

A few minor criticisms and suggestions. Some 
of the stylistic comparisons, for instance the lyre- 
player, pl. XXVIII, with the Berlin Painter’s work, 
and the male figures, pl. xIx, with that of the 
Penthesileia Painter, seem to me so far-fetched 
that they are apt only to confuse the student. I 
agree with Mr. Webster that the attractive pic- 
ture on pl. XXXV represents not necessarily Elec- 
tra and Chrysothemis but is more probably a 
simple funerary scene. Are there not hundreds 
like it on white-ground lekythoi? ‘Pads worn 
under the greaves, which show at the ankle’ (16) 
is perhaps not a clear description; for the small 
greave pads were worn only at the ankles to pre- 
vent the greave from chafing the skin. Though 
in many cases restorations have been removed 
in exemplary fashion, there are a number of re- 
grettable exceptions, for instance the delicate 
picture of Hyakinthos on a swan, by Apollodoros 
(pl. IV), which in its present half modern and 
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half ancient state is almost useless for study. 
There are as many as six colored plates; since 
they are all in the familiar red-and-black scheme, 
they add nothing of importance, and in their 
stead (they must have been expensive) we should 
gladly have had still more views of details. 

It is to be hoped that all future fascicules will 
come up to the standard attained by the Balti- 
more publication, which was made possible by 
‘a partial grant’ from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

GISELA M. A. RICHTER 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 


International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences, Year 9, 1934 (Title also in German, 
Spanish, French and Italian). Edited for the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Ziirich; pp. xliii, 487. New York: Wilson, 1936 


The latest volume of the International Bibli- 
ography of Historical Sciences is a product of the 
Commission charged by the International Com- 
mittee, headed by Professor J. H. Baxter of St. 
Andrews University. The revival of the Com- 
mittee after the War is due to the efforts of the 
late Thomas Frederick Tout, professor of history 
at the University of Manchester for many years, 
and Waldo G. Leland of the Smithsonian. The 
work for the present series was outlined and 
started in 1927. Three years later the first year- 
book appeared covering the important contribu- 
tions to historical literature published in 1926. 
Now, in 1937, the series is complete through 
1934. Two thousand six hundred and twenty- 
seven periodicals were analyzed for historical 
contributions, and all important monographs 
were listed. The classification of the individual 
entries, a very difficult task, was supervised by 
M. Pierre Caron, curator of the Archives Na- 
tionales, Paris. 

The utility for investigators within reach of 
the great library centers of the ‘International 
Bibliography’ is unquestioned. For the average 
student, a very small percentage of the material 
could be actually scanned: a tenth of Section D 
for instance with its entries in German, French, 
English, Italian, Russian, Polish and Dutch would 
be unintelligible. Even the publications in the 
usual languages are all extremely specialized and 
not likely to be found in the average university 
library. 

Professor Baxter says in his report of the 
activities of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences (History, n.s. 15:31 Ap. ’30): 
‘They <the national committees> have not at 
tempted to list articles and books that are of 


merely local interest, but they have made an 


effort to include every contribution of importance 
of national and international history... .’ Where 
other adequate bibliographies exist the selection 
has been strict. 

While individual decisions for a selective list 
may always be questioned, it seems reasonable 
to me to expect that the number of references 
for each country will be fairly even. Out of the 
3,000 to 4,000 entries appearing in the annual 
series of Griffen, Writings on American History, 
certainly in 1934 more than 70 dealing solely 
with the United States of America must meet 
the requirements reported by Professor Baxter, 
when 285 were selected for Germany whose 
Jahresberichte fiir deutsches Geschichte aver- 
ages under 2,500 entries annually. The French 
Repertoire bibliographique de Thistoire de 
France averages well over 5,000, for the biennial 
period covered, (7,456 for 1928-1929) yet only 
242 entries appear in the International Bibliog- 
raphy for 1934 and only 117 for England, whose 
small Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
issued by the Historical Association, London, 
averages 75 to 80 pages of running comment. It 
seems unlikely to me that the German articles so 
far outweighed in importance those of the other 
countries mentioned. 

This annual bibliography undoubtedly fills an 
important role in historical research, but it is 
unlikely to be serviceable to the average student 
or teacher, and there are many important omis- 
sions, 

NELSON W. McComBs 

New York University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Petronius in Italy from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time. By Anthony Rini; pp. 181. 
New York: Cappabianca, 1937 


Dr. Rini in this dissertation includes accounts of 
the discoveries of all fragments of Petronius made 
by Italian scholars, of all manuscripts to be found 
in the libraries in Italy, of all editions, translations 
and adaptations of Petronius’ work, and of all con- 
tributions to Petronian questions made by Italian 
scholars. 

This is an ambitious program for the writer of a 
doctoral dissertation. One has the feeling that the 
author has tried to cover too wide a field and that 
any one of his several subjects, thoroughly mastered, 
would have furnished adequate material for a dis- 
sertation. But while we complain, we are grateful; 
for Dr. Rini’s work will prove useful, especially for 
the bibliographical material given in the footnotes 
and for the summaries of recent articles written by 
Italian scholars. 

The dissertation was written under the eye of the 
most meticulous of editors, the late Professor Charles 
Knapp, and everywhere shows his characteristic 
touch. 
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Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments und der iibrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur. By Walter Bauer; pp. xii, 1490 
(pagination by columns). Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1936 
This useful work has now reached its third edition. 

The many reviews which greeted the previous edition 
are an indication of its value to students not only of 
the New Testament but of the koine in general: 
Analecta Bollandiana 46 (1928) 373; Philologische 
Wochenschrift, 49 (1929) 245-247; Revue critique 
dhistoire et de littérature (1928) 43-44; Revue des 
études grecques 43 (1930) 339; Revue d’histoire et 
de philosophie religieuse, 8 (1928) 373-374. The new 
edition has been thoroughly revised, its citation of 
secondary literature brought up to date and a shorter 
scheme of reference adopted to prevent increase in 
size and price. An excellent work, well printed. 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Edited by Robert H, Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School. New York, N. Y. 
All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Dr. Chastney 


T. Labienus, Legatus 


It is not the intent of this paper to trace the 
career of Titus Labienus throughout, as the 
length of such a narration is clearly forbidding. 
Moreover, most careful readers of Caesar’s Bel- 
lum Gallicum, being well acquainted with the 
part he took during the years in Gaul, in all 
probability would rather learn of his history 
before the Gallic War and of what befell him 
after his decision to part with Caesar in 49 B.c. 

What is known about Titus Labienus before 
the year 58 B.c. is soon told. Of his family we 
know only that they were probably of Etruscan 
descent and that they came from Picenum in east 
central Italy, perhaps from the vicinity of Cingu- 
lum. Caesar tells us that Labienus used his own 
money (obviously some of what he had gained in 
the profitable Gallic Wars) to found and build 
the town of Cingulum (B.C. 1. 15) (modern Cin- 
golo). Ironically enough, this town sent envoys 
with eager promises of support to Caesar in 49 
B.C. when he made through the length of Italy 
that famous March on Rome, the parallel to which 
Italy was to experience in 1922 A.D. 

That Labienus belonged to a plebeian family is 
universally inferred from the fact that he served 
as tribunus plebis in 63 B.c. It may be safely 
agreed that if he had been one of the few patri- 
cians to fill this office, that fact would have been 
recorded. Probably Titus Labienus was his full 
name, although this, unlike his plebeian origin, 
has been a disputed point. Another version of his 
name, T. Atius Labienus or T. Attius Labienus, 
is accepted by some commentators and editors. 
There seems to be no conclusive proof, however, 
for either form of his name. In default of such 
proof, then, it seems well to adhere to the simple 


‘Titus Labienus’ which Caesar consistently uses. 

The date of Labienus’ birth is not known with 
certainty, but Miinzer (Pauly-Wissowa 12.260) 
asserts that he was born in the year 100 B.c. 
Wendelmuth (T. Labienus. Marburg Diss., 1883) 
on the other hand, with greater caution, says 
that Labienus was at least 49 or 50 years of age 
when he died in 45 B.c. He bases his opinion on 
the minimum age at which Labienus could have 
held public office. It is possible to say then that 
he was approximately of the same age as Julius 
Caesar, with whose career his own proved to be 
inextricably joined. 

The paths of Labienus and Caesar seem to have 
crossed for the first time in the year 78 when 
they were both in the army of the proconsul 
Publius Servilius in Cilicia (Cic., Pro Rab. 7.21). 
Of Labienus’ life in the next fifteen years we 
know nothing until the year 63 finds him serving 
as tribunus plebis. In that capacity he brought 
charges of murder against Gaius Rabirius (1. c.) 
for the murder of L. Appuleius Saturninus. Labi- 
enus appears not to have acted so much from a 
personal interest (although his uncle Quintus 
Labienus died along with Saturninus) as from 
a desire to make an attack on the optimates. In 
this matter he was associated with Caesar, and 
probably was acting for him. There are conflict- 
ing opinions about Labienus’ motives in this af- 
fair (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr. 11 598-599; Suet., 
Caesar 12; Vell. Pat. 2.43.1), but on the whole 
whatever reputation he gained from it was not 
savory. 

During this same year Labienus promoted, ap- 
parently at the behest of Caesar, a law concerning 
the election of the pontifex maximus by the peo- 
ple; at any rate, Caesar was eager for the office 
and obtained it in consequence of the passage 
of the law, against the opposition of Quintus 
Catulus and Publius Servilius, the candidates of 
the optimates. In this year also Labienus pro- 
posed the second Lex Labiena (Vell. Pat. 2.40.4), 
which gave Pompey a triumph and also provided 
for him certain privileges in connection with cir- 
cus games and the wearing of a golden garland at 
stage performances. Wendelmuth credits Caesar 
with the motive for Labienus’ action, namely fear 
that Pompey would resent the way in which 
Caesar had obtained the office of pontifex max- 
imus. In view, however, of Labienus’ later prefer- 
ence for Pompey’s cause, it seems reasonable 
that Labienus may also have had reasons of his 
own for promoting this second Lex Labiena. 

After the tribuneship Labienus apparently held 
no Other office until Caesar in the year 58 ap- 
pointed him legatus pro praetore. The right to 
confer such power was vested in Caesar by the 
Lex Vatinia of 59 B.c. It was in this capacity, 
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then, that Caesar took with him to Gaul in 58 
this man whom he had already found a ready 
and resourceful lieutenant in civil life—so much 
so, in fact, that Cary (Cambridge Anc. Hist. 1x 
489) has applied to him the scornful epithet of 
‘Caesar’s handy man.’ 

Edith R. Godsey 

East Side High School 

Newark, N. J. 


Cicero and Ben Jonson 


Students who have read the First Oration 
against Catiline often enjoy reading, or hearing 
read, the version of this, in blank verse of course, 
in Jonson’s Catiline, Act 4, Scene 2. Students who 
are really fond of reading will enjoy the whole 
play, and a few earnest workers may compare 
the play with the four orations, and enjoy the use 
that Jonson makes of them in the course of the 
play. As one lively youngster put it, reversing 
the natural order of things, ‘Jonson might have 
written our Cicero.’ 

A convenient text of the play is found in the 
Everyman series, The Complete Plays of Ben 
Jonson, Volume 2. 

The teacher will find useful Catiline his Con- 
spiracy by Ben Jonson, edited with notes, intro- 
duction and glossary by Lynn Harold Harris 
(Yale Press, 1916) and an article by the same 
author, Local Color in Ben Jonson’s Catiline and 
Historical Accuracy of the Play, which appeared 
in Classical Philology 14 (1919) 273-283. 

Mary Johnston 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
New Books 
The Trojan Horse, by Christopher Mor- 
ley. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$2.50 

It goes without saying that only those inter- 
ested in the Classics read these pages, and as for 
this particular page those who, filled with a great 
love of the stories of Homer, Vergil, et al., are 
trying to inspire their students with a like feel- 
ing. With this assumption our suggestion is that 
you read The Trojan Horse only when all possible 
sources of amusement have been exhausted. 

It is humorous, saturated with the slang of 
today, brought up to the minute by radio an- 
nouncements and football terms, and entertaining 
to those who seek this form of relaxation. It is 
not, however, worthy of Christopher Morley, or of 
much of your time. 

** The Pretender, by Lion Feuchtwanger. 

The Viking Press, New York. $2.50 


Nero had a ‘stand-in,’ a double, one who re- 
sembled him so closely that frequently he donned 


the robes of state and played the role of emperor 
while Nero went a-Rome-ing. Which was killed— 
Nero, or the pretender? One of them fooled 
nearly everyone, save the wives and the mistress, 

The high school teacher, and the student, will 
find here an abundance of material background 
for the politics of today in the efforts of Senator 
Varro to outwit Governor Cejonius,—but I fear 
not many will read The Pretender. Feucht- 
wanger’s plot is neither gripping nor sufficiently 
intriguing for the average American. 


**** Cleopatra, by Emil Ludwig. The Viking 
Press, New York. $3.50 


‘The Enchantress of the Nile’—yes, you are 
familiar with that story—but, do you know her 
as the little princess of the Ptolemies, have you 
seen her awakening to womanhood, can you un- 
derstand the ambitions of a queen for her people, 
did you ever consider this ‘enchantress’ as a 
mother who wished her son to have the world 
at his command? Be your answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, 
you will gain by reading this latest biography of 
Ludwig’s. Cleopatra, as portrayed by any author, 
is fascinating, but that magic pen of Ludwig’s 
seems to draw her very soul, and to present us 
not only with the picture of the enchantress who 
deeply affected the history of the world, but with 
the satisfaction that we have had a personal inter- 
view with a famous woman, and found her human. 

In spite of Ludwig’s painstaking efforts his 
facts are not entirely historically accurate. How- 
ever do not allow that to prevent your reading, 
and enjoying, this most recent biography of the 
enchantress of yore. 

Helen S. Macdonald 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
tbstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 


Aeschylus, Robertson, D. S.—AITIAPIS. Emenda- 
tion of Agamemnon 712, accepted by Murray in new 
Oxford Aeschylus, first advanced in 1922 by author, 
now repeated at greater length. 
CR 51 (1937) 162 


Ammianus Marcellinus. Fletcher, G. B. A.—Stylis- 
tic Borrowings and Parallels in Ammianus Marcel- 
linus. A list of passages in Ammianus Marcellinus 
together with passages, regarded as parallels, from 
Terence, Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Vergil, Ovid, Livy, 
Valerius Maximus, Curtius, Seneca, Lucan, Pliny 
the Elder, Statius, Silius Italicus, Pseudo-Quintilian, 


(Coleman-Norton) 
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Tacitus, Florus, Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Apuleius, 

Justin and Ausonius. 

RPh (sér. 3) 11 (19387) 377-395 (MacLaren) 
Aristophanes. Lockwood, J. F.—The London Man- 

uscripts of Aristophanes. Eight readings in the 

Plutus compared with the witness of these Mss and 

the ‘impression that Add. 12182 is more nearly re- 

lated to Harl. 5725 than to Harl. 6307.’ 

CR 51 (1937) 164-166 (Coleman-Norton) 


Cicero. Couissin, P.—I/nterpretation d’un passage 
du ‘de Oratore’ (iui 18, 67). This passage indicates 
that the method of the philosopher Arcesilas was to 
suppress his own opinions and to argue against the 
opinions brought forward by others. The author 
rejects an alternative interpretation of the passage, 
according to which the method of Arcesilas would be 
to suppress his own opinions and to discuss argu- 
ments both for and against the opinions of others. 


RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 401-403 (MacLaren) 


Claudian. Semple, W. H.—Claudian, In Rufinum 
u. 156-162. Defence and interpretation of the tradi- 
tional reading partem invadere in this passage. 

CR 51 (1937) 167 (Coleman-Norton) 


Demosthenes. Powell, J. E.—Demosthenes, OL. 1. 
21. Suggests emendation. 
CR 51 (1937) 167-168 


Dio Cassius. Levi, Mario Attilio—Dopo Azio. Ap- 
punti sulle fonti augustee. Dione Cassio. The author 
discusses the outstanding differences between Plu- 
tarch’s account of the last days of Antony and 
Cleopatra (Ant. 69-87) and the account in Dio Cas- 
sius (51.5-14). Livy’s version, as seen in later writ- 
ers, is essentially identical with that of Dio. While 
Dio’s account is derived from Livy, Plutarch must 
have taken his material from another tradition, one 
which was less favorable to Octavian. Plutarch’s 
source was doubtless a person close enough to An- 
tony to know many details of his life, and one who 
was a severe judge of Antony. The source was prob- 
ably not Q. Dellius (as suggested by Ferrabino). 
Numerous passages are cited from Dio (particularly 
from 53 and 54) to show how he differs from other 
writers of the Livian tradition (Velleius, Florus, 
etc.). The author believes that Dio ceased to use 
Livy as a source after 52.17-19, and turned to an 
annalistic writer who had continued the history of 
Livy. This source was different from that used by 
Suetonius or by Velleius. 

Ath 25 (1937) 1-25 (Duckworth) 


Euripides. Ardizzoni, Anthos—L’ ‘Hracle’ di Eu- 
ripide. Euripides’ purpose in the Herakles is to 
portray the wretchedness of human life. The human 
side of Herakles is dominant throughout the play 
and culminates in Herakles’ madness. Viewed as a 
study of human weakness, the drama does not lack 
unity. 

A&R 39 (1937) 46-71 


(Coleman-Norton) 


(De Lacy) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 

Bolling, G. M.—The Past Tense of ‘to be’ in Homer. 
The tense is made up of forms derived from either 
the perfect or the imperfect of Indo-European. A 
particular study of the forms of the third-person 
singular and the third-person plural discusses ana- 
logical developments and the effect of epic style and 
metre. New criteria are obtained for a study of the 
Iliad and its probable composition. 


Lang 13 (1937) 306-312 (Gummere) 


Hall, R. A., Jr—OFr. ainz, anceis; ital. anzi. Con- 
tends that a vL *antei is the only form that will 
explain both words satisfactorily. Anted was re- 
placed by *antei in VL which gave ainz and anzi; on 
the stem antid- a comparative antidius, which was 
influenced by ainz (or *antei) changed to anceis and 
ainceis. 

Lang 13 (19387) 813-3815 

Minard, A.—Deux relatifs homériques. Second 
article, third to follow. Homeric uses of 6c tic, con- 
tinued. . Antecedent unique but undetermined; 
A. Objective indetermination: 1. Antecedent the 
choice of fate, lot, human decision, 2. Antecedent 
satisfies a condition; B. Subjective indetermination, 
antecedent determined but unknown: 1. Relative- 
interrogative use, in indirect questions, 2. Relative- 
determinative use, marking genuine or feigned ignor- 
ance, 3. Use with a superlative. 

RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1987) 348-376 (MacLaren) 

Myres, J. L—Homeric Equivalents of DOONOS. 
Examination of Homeric usage of phthoned, megairo, 
agamai, nemesis. 

CR 51 (1937) 163-164 (Coleman-Norton) 

Stanford, W. B—THAYTETOS%. Suggestions of 
both its primary and its secondary significations. 
CR 51 (1937) 168 (Coleman-Norton) 


(Gummere) 


Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 


Buckler, W. H.—EFpistula Traiani (rectification). 
In a previous article, RPh 11 (1937) 106-107, the 
author mistakenly attributed to Trajan a letter of 
Hadrian to Q. Rammius Martialis. 

RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1937) 404 (MacLaren) 


Contoléon, A. E.—Anecdota delphica. Four frag- 
mentary inscriptions, one showing the word xystar- 
chon, which is the equivalent of gymnasiarch. 

BCH 60 (1936) 371-373 (Hall) 

Feyel, Michel—Etudes d’épigraphie béotienne (con- 
tinued). Commentary on the inscription mentioned 
in BCH 60 (1936) 177-183. 

BCH 60 (1936) 389-415 (Hall) 


Vanseveren, Jeanne—ZIJnscriptions d’Amorgos et de 
Chios. Publication of ten new inscriptions. 1. New 
fragment of I.G. xu 7, 237, a decree regarding the 
administration of an endowment. 2. Beginning of an 
inscription relating to a mortgage. 3. Honorary 
decree, mentioning for the first time in inscriptions 
from Arcesine the celebration of the Apollonia. 
4 and 5. Subscription lists. 6. List of proxeni, show- 
ing that Chios had commercial relations with Asia 
Minor, Aegean Islands, Greece proper, cities of the 
Propontis, Bosporus and Pontus. 7. End of a decree. 
Contains a new formula, aphékein eis phylakén, 
which permits the author to make improved restora- 
tions in three published documents, and to banish the 
supposed form ein (= einai) from the Chian dialect. 
8. Fragment of an honorary decree. 9. Endowment 
of an agonothete. 10. Arbitration of Chios between 
Lampsacus and Parium, dated by an eponymous 
prytanis stephanephoros. This title is an interme- 
diate step in the development of the earlier title 
prytanis into the later stephanephoros. First, ste- 
phanephoros was added as a qualifying adjective; 
later, prytanis was dropped for the sake of abbre- 
viation. 

RPh (sér. 3) 11 (1987) 313-347 








(MacLaren) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries, 


Ancient Authors 


Aristotle—Organon. Iv, Seconds analytiques, traduit 
par J. Tucot; pp. 250. Paris: Vrin, 1937. 45fr. 
Horace. Rand, Edward Kennard—A Toast to Hor- 
ace; pp. 39. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1937. $1.00 
Address delivered before the Municipal Art Society of 
Saltimore and later somewhat expanded. 

Josephus. Sprédowsky, Hans—Die Hellenisierung 
der Geschichte von Joseph in Agypten bei Flavius 
Josephus; pp. 189. Greifswald: Dallmeyer, 1937. 
(Dissertation) 3.50M. 


Phaedrus—F ables; pp. 464. Paris: Vrin, 1937. 18fr. 


Literary History. Criticism 
Harvey, Sir Paul—The Oxford Companion to Clas- 
sical Literature; pp. xi, 468, 14 pls. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. $3.00 
An encyclopaedic handbook of classical literature and 
its background of history, society, politics, geography 


and religion. Will be most useful as a handy reference 
book. 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Kluge, Theodor—C.I.E. 4538. Cippus Penisinus. Eine 
zweite principielle Untersuchg; pp. 74. Florence: 
Tipocolecografia classica, 1936. (From Studi Etrus- 
chi, Vol. 10) 

Die etruskischen Zahlwéorter, e. prinzipielle 

Untersuchg; pp. 153-190. Florence: Tipocolco- 

grafia classica, 1935. (From Studi Etruschi, Vol. 

9) 





History. Social Studies 


Altertumskundliche Fachabteilung, Koénigsberg, Pr.— 
Zur Geschichte und Lebensordnung Spartas; pp. 
84. Konigsberg: Inst. f. Altertumskunde d. Al- 
bertus-Univ., 1937. 2M. 

Boak, Arthur, E. R.—University of Michigan His- 
torical Essays; pp. 189. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1937. (Hist. and political sci- 
ence series, Vol. 11) $2.25 

Jestin, Raymond—tTablettes sumériennes de Surup- 
pak, conservées au musée de Stamboul; pp. 75, 
106 pls. Paris: de Boccard, 1937. (Coll. mémoires 
de l'Institut francais d’archéologie de Stamboul) 
200fr. 

Kraus, René 
lated from the German by June Head; pp. 
Garden City: Doubleday, 1937 

Lehmann-Haupt, Carl Friedrich—Armenien einst und 
jezt. Reisen und Forschungen. Band 1: Vom Kau- 
kasus zum Tigris und nach Tigranokerta; pp. xil, 
543, ill., 1 pl., 1 map (1910). Band 1: Auf chald- 
ischer u. griechischer Spur im Tiirkische Ost- 
Armenien. In Nordassyrien u. vom grossen Zab 
zum Schwarzen Meer; Hialfte 1, Das Tiirkische 
Ost-Armenien. In Nord-Assyrien; pp. xii, 450, 


Theodora, the Circus Empress, trans- 
> ep 
ool. 





ill., 2 pls. (1926); Halfte 2, Kultur, Herkunft u. 
Verbleib d. Chaldr. Der Riickzug d. zehntausend 
Griechen von d. Ebene von Alaschgert zum 
Schwarzen Meer; pp. xx, 451-1067, 20-109, ill., 
2 maps (1931). Berlin and Leipzig: Behr, 1910- 
1931 

Sachs, Curt—World History of the Dance; pp. 448, 
32 pls. New York: Norton, 1937. $5.00 

Exhaustive treatment of the dance. An analysis of 

movements, types and forms is followed by a historical 
sketch of the development from the stone age to the 
present. Well presented and illustrated. 

San Nicolé, M. and A. Ungnad—Neubabylonische 
Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden, Bd. 1, Beih. 
Ubers. u. erl. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1937. 21M. 





von Seden, Wolfram—Der Aufstieg des Assyrer- 
reichs als geschichtliches Problem; pp. 42, 8 pls., 
1 map. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1937. (Der alte Orient, 
B. 87, BH. 1/2) SH. 


Art. Archaeology 


Béquinon, Yves—Recherches archéologiques a Phéres 
de Thessalie. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1937 


Bulletin de Voffice international 
chéologie et d’histoire de l’art. 
1937. 60fr. 

Devambez, Pierre-—-Grands bronzes du musée de 
Stamboul; 125 pls. plus 44 pls. Paris: de Boccard, 
1937. (Coll. mémoires de |’Institut francais d’ar- 
chéologie de Stamboul) 150fr. 


Kriiger, Fritz—Orient und Hellas in den Denkmilern 
und Inschriften des Kénigs Antiochos I. von Kom- 
magene; pp. 39. Greifswald: Dallmeyer, 1937. 
(Dissertation) 1.20M. 


des instituts d’ar- 
Paris: Pedonne, 


Strzygowski, Josef—Morgenrot und Heidnischweils 
in der christlichen Kunst; pp. 117, ill. Berlin: 


Widukind, 1937. 5.40M. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Dom Charles—Histoire du christianisme, 
Beauchesne, 1937. 25fr. 


Studien zum Concilium Envhesinum, 


Poulet, 
“asc. XV. Paris: 


Rucker, Ignaz 


431—1931. Zur 1500-Jahrfeier d. 3 6kumen. 
Konzils B. Zur Dogmengeschichte nach d. syr- 


ischen Liber Heraclidis. Heft 4 D, Cyrillus u. Nest- 
orius im Lichte d. Ephesus-Encyclika. Das ephesin. 
Konzil. u. s. dogmengeschichtl. Probleme in alter 
u. neuer Beleuchtung; pp. exxxv. Oxenbronn b. 
Ginzburg a. D.: privately published, 1936. 5.50M. 


Textbooks 


Grose-Hodge, H.—Murder at Larinum. Being the 
narrative portions of Cicero’s speech ‘pro Clu- 
entio’; pp. xviii, 98. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
$0.64 

Very interesting arrangement of narrative portion of 
Cicero’s ‘pro Cluentio’ to be read as a murder story. 
Should be useful in schools and in colleges as collateral 
reading. Vocabulary and notes. 


Miscellaneous 


Herman, Yuri—Antonina; pp. 470. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1937. 8s.6d. 

Rackham, H.—This Way and That. Being transla- 
tions into and out of Greek and Latin verse and 


prose; pp. 120. London: Heffer, 1937. 3s.6d. 
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